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DISCUSSION. 

EVOLUTIONARY METHOD IN ETHICAL RESEARCH. 

1 wish to recall the reader's attention to the two essays on Evolu- 
tionary Method and Morality, 1 published by Professor John Dewey in 
this Review, in March and July, 1902. The object of the first paper 
is to show that scientific ethics is possible only by that method. Two 
distinct propositions are thus involved : first, that the method in 
question is applicable to the treatment of ethical problems ; and, 
secondly, that apart from this method no scientific ethics is possible. 
To the establishment of the first proposition, the whole paper is really 
devoted. For the second, no evidence is anywhere offered, — except, 
indeed, a direct appeal to the scientific experience of the reader. 
Yet it is this second proposition that gives the essay its sub-title. 

Professor Dewey prefaces the discussion with a consideration of the 
claims of the experimental method to rank as essentially genetic. The 
essence of the experimental method is said to be "control of the 
analysis or interpretation of any phenomenon by bringing to light 
the exact conditions, and the only conditions, which are involved in 
its coming into being." This fact, it is said, is hardly warrant for 
holding it to be in a true sense historical or evolutionary ; in the first 
place, because the historical series is unique both in itself and in its 
context, while the terms with which experiment deals occur and recur 
without essential change in the dislocation ; and, in the second place, 
because the main interest in experimental science is not in the individ- 
ual case but in the more general results that at once emerge. 2 But if 
not strictly historical, the experimental method is yet truly genetic ; 
and, indeed, the distinction is due to a mere abstraction for our own 
ends. The serial order, with which experiment deals, is perfectly 
individual ; but, since our ends are general, we can have substitution 
without loss. 

Is it true that the experimental method aims at bringing to light 
the sole and sufficient conditions of the genesis of a phenomenon ? 
Pritna facie the very opposite is true. The course of an experiment 
is the natural sequence of cause and effect. It is the causes that are con- 

1 " The Evolutionary Method as Applied to Morality. I, Its Scientific Necessity ; 
II, Its Significance for Conduct." 

2 For that matter, history itself; when it is scientific, and in so far as it is scientific, 
finds its main interests in the universal aspects of its data. 
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sciously predetermined, not the effects. The immediate problem, at 
least, is not, "What was the cause?" but, "What will be the re- 
sult ? " A vast amount of experimentation that is performed on each 
newly discovered chemical element, — as the present investigations 
into the properties of radium, — is of this relatively aimless character. 
In so far, however, as an experiment has a distinct practical purpose, 
Professor Dewey's formulation holds true, — as it holds true of all 
practical research by any method whatsoever. What Ave care to know 
is the means to our end. Thus the definitely practical experiment 
takes the form : " Will these means (suggested by analogy, observed 
coincidence, or other imperfect induction) lead to the desired end?" 
But the actual experiment is always directly a synthesis, and only in- 
directly ever an analysis. 

What, then, of Prof. Dewey's illustration, the problem of the nature 
of water? "Water simply as a given fact resists indefinitely and ob- 
stinately any direct mode of approach. No amount of observation of 
it, as given, yields analytic comprehension. Observation but compli- 
cates the problem by revealing unsuspected qualities that require 
additional explanation " (p. 109). On a first reading, these sentences 
seem incomprehensible. For the writer has just said that " by nature, 
in science, we mean a knowledge for purposes of intellectual and 
practical control." Surely a great mass of knowledge of water, 
enabling us to turn it to a vast number of practical ends, has been 
obtained by direct observation and scrutiny. Why, then, with the 
definition just given of the nature of a substance, should such practi- 
cal knowledge be accounted a mere complication of the problem of 
its nature ? And what is " analytic comprehension " ? 

The next few sentences furnish a seeming explanation of Professor 
Dewey's meaning. " What experimentation does is to let us see into 
water in the process of making. Through generating water we single 
out the precise and sole conditions which have to be fulfilled that 
water may present itself as an experienced fact." Are we, then, to 
understand by the nature of water its chemical constitution ? Is that 
rather to be accounted its nature than the observed facts, that it evap- 
orates and freezes and quenches thirst ? Or is " analytic compre- 
hension ' ' to mean knowledge of chemical analysis ? Are the physi- 
cal properties of water actually explained by its chemical analysis ? 
Surely something has been said here that was not clearly intended. 
But, further, does the chemical composition of a substance constitute 
the condition of its genesis ? Decidedly not. Despite all that the ex- 
periment of generating water proves, not a particle of water in the 
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universe, — other than that which is formed in the experiment itself, — 
may have come into being by the uniting of oxygen and hydrogen. 
The experiment shows us the analysis of water and a simple mode of 
compounding it ; not the actual mode of production, — whether we 
call it 'genetic' or 'historical,' — of all existing water. On the 
whole, we must, I think, conclude that the experimental method, 
while perfectly applicable to problems of genesis, is not distinctly a 
genetic method. 

Proceeding to the subject of ethical research, Professor Dewey an- 
nounces his thesis : "I shall endeavor to point out that there is more 
than an analogy, there is an exact identity, between what the experi- 
mental method does for our physical knowledge, and what the histori- 
cal method in a narrower sense may do for the spiritual region : the 
region of conscious values " (p. 113). In this connection he gives 
what appears to me to be a true and luminous account of the applica- 
tion of the evolutionary method to ethics. But there occur occasional 
statements, leading to the above thesis, which seem somewhat exag- 
gerated. "The early periods present us in their relative crudeness 
and simplicity with a substitute for the artificial operation of an ex- 
periment. ' ' Surely this is true only with most important reservations. 
In physical research we exclude complications as unessential ; we are 
justified in abstraction. But in the organism, and especially in society, 
the complexity is all-important. Just what we cannot tolerate in 
ethics is over-simplification ; and this has hitherto been a chief crime 
of evolutionary moralists. "Following the phenomenon into the 
complicated and refined form which it assumes later, is a substitute 
for the synthesis of the experiment. ' ' But the synthesis of the experi- 
ment is either only a mere check upon the analysis, or it is a novel 
combination, motived only by analogies or incomplete inductions. 
But in evolutionary research "following the phenomenon" is the 
main thing, — the observation of influences from countless sources, not 
a mere shifting of the elements discovered in the relatively simple 
analysis. From the point of view of method, if not of formal logic, 
it is one thing to note the results of an intended and controlled com- 
bination of elements, and a radically different thing to trace the 
course of concrete history, — the conflicting results of infinitely com- 
plex and uncontrolled forces, only gradually coming into view in the 
advance of the investigation. 

However, when all reservations are made, we must finally admit 
both that the historical method is perfectly applicable to ethical 
inquiry and that the simplicity of early social forms permits of rela- 
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tively facile analysis. With Professor Dewey's discussion of the 
popular fallacy, that genetic explanation means the resolving of the 
later into the earlier, we shall also have no quarrel. In this connec- 
tion, however, I note one possible misstatement. It is said : ' ' The 
later fact in its experienced quality is unique, irresolvable, and unde- 
rived. " It is to the word ' underived ' that I would take exception, 
provided it implies that there is not continuity of quality as well as of 
quantity or degree. For, as a matter of fact, every quantity is really 
as unique as every quality. This is untrue only of abstract extension ; 
an inch has no geometrical properties different from those of a mil- 
limeter. But every concrete extension, as well as every number or 
intensity, is thoroughly unique, — has, in short, a distinct quality. If, 
then, quality be not continuous in change, neither is quantity. Again, 
in criticism of President Schurman's volume, The Ethical Import of 
Darwinism, Professor Dewey makes another apparent misstatement, 
which, however, is surely unintentional. He points out that contin- 
uity of process must not be confused with identity of content, and 
that knowledge of differences is not less important than that of the 
generic identity of the process. He then says : " Supposing (which 
does not seem to be the case) that an identical belief regarding the 
duty of parental care, or of conjugal fidelity, could be discovered in 
human societies at all times and places. This would throw no light 
whatsoever upon the scientific significance of the phenomenon." Of 
course, this is literally untrue. The supposed fact would indicate that 
the development of the belief was simultaneous with, or prior to, the 
differentiation of the human species, and must, therefore, have a 
relatively universal and permanent ground in human character. 

It remains to consider the few passages bearing upon the second of 
the two main propositions advanced in the essay, that no other method 
than the historical method is available for scientific ethical research. 
' ' We cannot apply artificial isolation and artificial combination [to 
an ethical phenomenon] .... Only through history can we unravel 
it. . . . History offers to us the only available substitute for the 
isolation and for the cumulative recombination of experiment" (p. 
113). But what of the relative isolations and recombinations that 
repeatedly occur in our common life, and are ever open to watch- 
ful and intelligent observation? Not all of modern life is equally 
complex and defiant of analysis. "That which is presented to us in 
the later terms of the series in too complicated and confused a form to 
be unraveled, shows itself in a relatively simple and transparent mode 
in the earlier members " (p. 114). But the later terms have the not 
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slight advantage of being recent or even present terms, open to our 
observation in all their complexity, — complete as they are, and not 
schematized as they may have been. " The significance of conscious 
or spiritual values cannot be made out by direct inspection, nor yet by 
physical dissection and recomposition. They are, therefore, outside 
the scope of science except so far as amenable to historic method ' ' 
(p. 123). Note the disjunction : " direct inspection " and " physical 
dissection and recomposition ' ' are the only methods of non-historical 
science. Surely this needs proof ; or, if by definition " direct inspec- 
tion " is made to cover its side of the dichotomy, we certainly need 
evidence of its helplessness in the field of ethics. From one point of 
view, the proposition is almost self-contradictory. For if direct 
inspection be intrinsically incompetent, then the historical method 
cannot even be attempted. A beginning by direct inspection must be 
made somewhere in the historical series ; if not in the complex pres- 
ent, then in the relatively simple (but dimly seen) past. The direct 
method is then not intrinsically incompetent, but may only be inade- 
quate to the relative complexity of contemporary morals. But if even 
this be true, it is none the less a surprising proposition, in view of 
the great mass of ethical theory which it wholly discredits, and 
extraordinarily good evidence must be forthcoming, if the world is to 
be convinced of it. 

And yet, in one sense, the proposition is palpably true, — in the very 
modest and temperate sense, that ethical research cannot afford to neg- 
lect any promising instrument of analysis ; that no one method has 
elicited, or will probably succeed in eliciting, the whole truth ; and 
that each new point of view means a new perspective which brings 
into clear vision something that was before obscured or concealed. So 
we should say of the introspective and evolutionary methods of psy- 
chology, that introspection, whether favored or not by experimental 
conditions, has revealed much, indeed, and will doubtless reveal much 
more ; but that genetic psychology, too, has its distinctive powers and 
honors ; that, in particular, certain problems lend themselves more 
readily to introspective, and certain others to evolutionary treatment. 

After all, evolutionary ethics is not so much a science as the hope 
of a science. We must be on our guard against too extreme statements 
either of its accomplishments or of its potentialities. " Just as experi- 
ment transforms a brute physical fact into a relatively luminous series 
of changes, so evolutionary method applied to a moral fact does not 
leave us either with a mere animal instinct on the one side, or with a 
spiritual categorical imperative on the other. It reveals to us a single 
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continuing process in which both animal instinct and the sense of duty 
have their place" (p. 119). True, we know that such a process has 
throughout vast ages been going on ; and we catch glimpses of it at 
various points in its development. But the record is fearfully imper- 
fect, except of the very latest stages. In particular, of the transition 
from brute to savage, we have very little precise knowledge. Perhaps 
this is all that Professor Dewey means by the revelation of a "single 
continuous process ' ' ; but, if so, we must yet remember that, for pur- 
poses of scientific analysis, the fact that A has developed from B does 
not suffice for much ; we must have definite knowledge of closely con- 
secutive stages of the development. Such knowledge of a vast period 
of the history of moral origins we do not possess, and seemingly can 
never possess, — eke out our ignorance, as we may, by comparative 
and child psychology. 

In his second paper, Professor Dewey discusses the relation of the 
method of evolution to the theories of intuitionalism and empiricism. 
There would seem, at the outset, to be no necessary incompatibility of 
the method with either theory. In the first place, as to intuitions, 
the question whether we possess any mental states that deserve 
such a name is one to be settled by immediate reference to present 
facts ; the theory of evolution has nothing directly to do with the 
matter. 1 And, in the second place, the philosophical doctrine of em- 
piricism, whether false or true, operates on a level of thought where it 
could hardly come into conflict with a biological or sociological gen- 
eralization. An associational interpretation of the evolution of mental 
phenomena is no more impossible than an atomistic interpretation of 
the evolution of a world-system. 

But Professor Dewey attacks the situation on a different side. It is 
the epistemological value of supposed intuitions that he questions. 
"The mere existence of a belief, even admitting that as a belief it 
cannot in any way be got rid of, determines absolutely nothing regard- 
ing the objectivity of its own content. The worth of the intuitions 
depends upon genetic considerations " (p. 357). But upon what, we 
may ask, has rested the validity of ordinary sense-perception? Of 
course, the survival value is evident ; but did man have to wait for the 
theory of psychophysical evolution to give him a warrant for an abid- 
ing faith in the evidence of his senses ? It is their present functional 
value apart from all questions of origin, that is the direct and sufficient 
evidence of their trustworthiness. What is definitely known to-day as 

1 Except, perhaps, negatively ; as when the intuition is defined as not having arisen 
by induction from experience. 
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to the origin and development of the reasoning process ? Yet the 
validity of the process does not wait upon genetic psychology for its 
justification. And such must be the case with moral intuitions, if any 
such exist. Their experienced inner conformity, one with another, 
throughout the moral life would suffice. In short, there is no disjunc- 
tion between mere existence and genetic considerations as exhausting 
the evidences of validity. 

The explanation of Professor Dewey's attitude in the matter is not 
far to seek. For him, present functional value is distinctly and de- 
cidedly a genetic consideration ; and so the disjunction which we have 
denied he finds no difficulty in maintaining. No doubt there is a 
certain force in his contention. The genetic account of function, and 
the functional account of evolution, have become indispensable to 
complete knowledge of either function or history. Moreover, a func- 
tion is itself a process, a change, a development ; so that Professor 
Dewey feels himself amply justified in merging the two conceptions, 

— in consolidating functional theory with genetic theory as, properly 
speaking, a single theory. In this spirit, he concludes the paragraph 
from which I have last quoted (p. 358). Nevertheless the position 
does not appear to me to be perfectly correct. Evolutionists are apt 
to arrogate to themselves the view of present life as a process ; whereas 
scarcely anyone has ever looked at it in any other way. If, when Hera- 
clitus said that all things flow, he announced himself an evolutionist, 
then Professor Dewey's contention is altogether proper. But the es- 
sential point, I take it, especially in current controversy, is that the 
mode of flowing has itself flowed, — that the process itself not only 
is history but has a history. The grinding of corn, for example, is a 
process, a change, an evolution, if you please ; the grain enters into 
the mill, and the flour comes out. But the process of changing grain 
into flour has itself evolved during a period of thousands of years. It 
is this second evolution, — not the evolution in the process, of which 
no sane man has ever been ignorant, but the evolution of the process, 

— that is the relatively new conception, the application of which to 
the problems of morality constitutes evolutionary ethics. 

Moreover, where questions of validity are concerned, the study of 
present results has at least two decided methodological advantages over 
the study of origins. First, we must take account of that "heterog- 
ony of ends ' ' with which Wundt has made us familiar. A knowledge 
of the sources of things may be extremely deceptive, if it fails, — as in 
so many fields it must fail, — of completeness. The second advantage 
we have already noticed, — the simple fact, that in the process as it now 
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operates we have a well-nigh infinitely richer field for observation 
than in all the records of the past. When account is taken of these 
several considerations, we may not readily agree with Professor Dewey 
that aside from the method of evolution the validity of a supposed 
intuition could in no wise be established. 

One other of Professor Dewey's criticisms upon intuitionalism we 
may note, though it has little direct bearing upon this discussion. If 
an intuition fails once, he says, it fails always. "Either everything 
that appears to the individual as final and authoritative is such, or else 
such appearance lacks competency in any case " (p. 360). That this 
is not strictly true, the analogy of sense -perception may again convince 
us. We may have been occasionally subject to hallucinations of sight 
and hearing ; yet the ordered consistency of our present waking exist- 
ence leaves us no doubt as to the truth of our present perceptions. And 
so, though a moral intuition, in which we had had entire confidence, 
should prove utterly mistaken, that need not rob our life of all further 
moral guidance. Of course, this is not to say that an intuitionalism 
is not conceivable, against which Professor Dewey's criticism holds. 
But surely intuitionalism as a great historical school of thought has 
more to say for itself than he allows. 

"Empiricism," says Professor Dewey, "is no more historic in 
character than intuitionalism. . . . The genetic method determines 
the worth or significance of the belief by considering the place that it 
occupied in a developing series ; the empirical method by referring it 
to its components" (p. 364). Here, again, I fail to discover a true 
disjunction. Empiricism may or may not be genetic in method and 
spirit. The associations of psychical elements are temporary ; they 
have a history and a function. For the empiricist, as for another man, 
the idea is a response to a situation and issues in a reconstruction of 
the situation. So far from dissolving the bonds of the temporal con- 
nection of ideas, he distinguishes himself by the elaboration of a dis- 
tinct as well as comprehensive theory as to the intimate nature and 
mechanism of that bond. Not content with the general doctrine, 
" that the idea arises as a response, and that the test of its validity is 
to be found in its later career as manifested with reference to the needs 
of the situation that evoked it " (p. 363), — not so easily content, I 
say, the empiricist has his explicit theory, be it true or false, as to the 
precise manner in which ideas arise in response to situations, and of 
the precise mode of their reference to temporary exigencies. 

Again, it appears unwarrantable to assert an antithesis between the 
empirical and genetic methods on the ground that for the one method 
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the genesis of the idea is a process of repetition or cumulation (allow- 
ing these terms to stand for the whole associative mechanism), and 
that for the other method the genesis is a process of adjustment (p. 
365). The association of ideas, as empiricism explains it, is most 
assuredly an adjustment of the psychophysical organism to its environ- 
ment, an adjustment whose survival value is not hard to surmise. 

Nor does empiricism lack for a complete account of historical 
change. It is not true, that ' ' by its logic change of quality in passage 
from generating elements to final product must be explained away ' ' 
(p. 366). The unlimited combination even of a finite number of 
distinguishable elements is a sufficient ground of qualitative change. 
It is the fundamental assumption of empiricism that each new arrange- 
ment has qualitative novelty as an arrangement, even though the ele- 
ments be old. Moreover, the empiricist need not deny the possi- 
bility of the development of new elements, by gradual differentiation 
from the old. He may believe, for example, that auditory sensation 
is of more recent origin than visual sensation. But even without such 
differentiation, continuous change is sufficiently provided for in the 
premise, that the intensity of each element may vary from the liminal 
to the maximal value. 

A further criticism of the adequacy of the empirical method to gen- 
etic problems may appear to be more truly deserved, — that empiricism 
fails to recognize the function of the negative elements in experience as 
stimuli to the building up of a new and more comprehensive experi- 
ence (pp. 367 f. ). A persistent biological habit is conceived as 
issuing in a conscious custom, and the latter (by merely cumulative 
effect) in a moral practice. But by no such mere repetition can con- 
sciousness or moral valuation have arisen ; the original act would sim- 
ply have been hardened as it was. It is only through failure of the 
instinct or habit to effect an adequate adjustment, that a different mode 
of adaptation could become necessary. 

Let us admit the general historical truth of this criticism. Empiri- 
cism is a far older method than that with which the theory of evolu- 
tion has provided us ; and even the latter-day masters of the empirical 
school may well have shown a fondness for the tools of thought tradi- 
tional among them, and a misappreciation of instruments more recently 
devised. But the defect, if indeed it exist, does not seem to be fun- 
damental. In Professor Dewey's criticism, one point appears to me 
ambiguous, — whether by ' failure ' he means necessarily felt failure, 
or perhaps simply actual failure, of adjustment. But, in the latter 
case, it is surely open to the empiricist to assume with Professor 
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Dewey that the failure of an existing mode of response gives survival 
value to a supplementary variation. And as for the feelings arising 
from failure, these are surely a part of the empiricist's stock in trade, 
however he may in the past have undervalued them. The " negative 
elements in experience" are elements which empiricism has never 
failed to include in its survey. The effect of dissatisfaction upon the 
association of ideas is a problem by no means foreign to the spirit of 
empirical speculation. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

REPLY TO PROFESSOR BAKEWELL. 

My object in replying to Professor Bakewell's review of my book 
Why (he Mind has a Body in the last number of this journal is not to 
complain of misrepresentation or ill-treatment, for his article seems to 
me on the whole intelligent and fair; but to call attention to certain 
points where he has not completely understood me, and where a com- 
plete understanding would involve some modification of the judgments 
he passes. These points are my attitude toward the theory of a non- 
phenomenal subject, my view that transcendent knowledge is non- 
rational, and my account of the panpsychist solution of the problem 
of the relation of mind and body. 

1 . " The theory of a non-phenomenal subject, ' ' says Professor 
Bakewell, ' ' is disposed of cavalierly in a couple of pages, mainly 
on the ground . . . that that theory involves ' extruding the ego 
from experience,' which is precisely what that theory affirms to be 
impossible." This would be telling criticism were it not for the fact 
that by a ' non-phenomenal subject ' Professor Bakewell and I do not 
mean the same thing. He means a subject which is experienced but 
not known ; I mean a subject which is not even experienced, because 
it is conceived as being ' that which ' experiences. The word 'phenom- 
ena ' is, in fact, currently used in these two senses, — by Professor Ward, 
for instance, for objects of thought as distinguished from feelings and 
will, and by Mr. Bradley (cf. the title of his article "A Defence of 
Phenomenalism in Psychology," in Mind for 1900) for whatever is 
experienced, a view which Professor Ward characterizes as 'presen- 
tationism.' Now, against the theory that the subject is not and can- 
not be a ' phenomenon ' in the sense of an object of thought, I have 
not a word to say ; that is rather my own view. But those who begin 
by making the subject non-phenomenal in this sense often end by mak- 
ing it non-empirical. Failing to distinguish sharply between experi- 
ence and thought, they imagine that not merely thought but experience 



